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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Kuntze's Revisio Generum. II. — {Continued from the February 
number, p. 147.) — Section 10 discusses the difficulties arising from 
the almost simultaneous appearance of new publications, publications 
of uncertain date, incompleteness of libraries, etc. 

Section 11 is entitled " Ben tham and Hooker's Genera Plan tar um 
and their neglect of the literature before Robert Brown." Kuntze is 
not the only one who has criticised Bentham for this; (G. J. Britten's 
Journal of Botany 1888, p. 261,) but Kuntze is especially severe upon 
him, not only for this, but for his method of changing species-names. 
He pays a high tribute to Bentham for his work in limiting and 
defining genera, but says (in English, § 16) : "Surely Bentham was a 
genius of botanists, therefore I admire him, but he was a great sinner in 
nomenclature, who worked stupendously, but did not lose time in 
looking out for the rights of older authors and priority of their given 
names. He was a little ignorant of the authors of the past cenjtury ; he 

took for instance Patrick Browne for ante-Linnean, although this 

botanist had adopted (1756) the Linnean system of 1735 with little 

alteration In the Genera Plantarum he has forgotten several 

thousands of generic names of Linnean and post Linnean time. He 
opposed the new international rule so as not to be obliged to correct 
himself innumerable times." Elsewhere he says, speaking of Bentham 
and Hooker : " Their nomenclature is to be censured not only because 
it is very incomplete as pointed out, but also because it builds wider 
upon the corrupt nomenclature of Robert Brown. The many incon- 
sistencies and caprices in the choice of names in B.H.g.p. is to be 
deplored." 

The truth of Kuntze's remarks will not be disputed. The English, 
as he says, admit it, but reply with the characteristic answer, " in our 
country we like to do so." So too, they like to measure with yards, 
feet and inches. Science is international or rather supernational, and 
it is not to be kept back by the prejudices of any nation. We may expect 
English botanists to cling to the methods of the " raubritter " period 
for a long time to come. But the world is not' to be ruled by the 
heirs of Robert Brown. 

The next section, 12, deals with the " bequemliehkeit-motiv as a 
hindrance to the restoration of rightful names." This "bequemliehkeit- 
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motiv" is the excuse constantly put forward by those who do not like 
to take all the consequences of the rule of priority. But like other 
vague principles its operation is somewhat capricious, and in practice 
is only applied where it suits the convenience of those who follow it. 
Bentham and Hooker, says Kuntze, follow it very inconsistently. In 
fact, he says, it is largely a patriotic motive, and they generally forget 
it in the case of their countryman Lindley. He gives some examples 
of Lindleyan names restored by them, and continues: "Lindley was 
one of the above mentioned companions of the Brown-Smithian clique 
which worked with Bentham on Wallich's catalogue 1829-31." He 
then speaks of the way in which authors in one country neglect foreign 
authors, and charges that the English and French " on the average 
overlook with great consistency everything written in the German 
language." Each nation too, " pushes to the front nolens volens its 
own authors," and he adds " we Germans are not entirely without this 
patriotic weakness.". In these remarks he has struck the key note of 
the " bequemlichkeit" excuse. As he says, it is " directly opposed to 
the principle of order. If it is not given up, we shall revert to the 
condition before Linn6, when each school or each land had a different 
nomenclature." 

In section 13 he considers what should be the starting point for 
genus-names. He claims that there is no generally recognized fixed 
starting point. In general, Linne's last names are used together with 
those names given by his contemporaries which he adopted or did not 
rebaptize. But in some instances authors have gone back of his last 
names. Bentham and Hooker, he says, used the 1767 edition of 
Linnets Systema, not because they attached special value to that 
edition, but because they had no earlier one. Kuntze takes the editio 
princeps of Limit's Systema Natural (1735) as the starting point for 
genera, and explains his reasons at some length. In the first place 
he objects strongly to the citation of Tournefort for genera adopted 
from him by Linne\ If Tournefort is cited, he says, why not Bivinus? 
And why not cite the authors between Tournefort and Linn6 whose 
names the latter adopted ? It is, he says, making too great a leap to 
start with Tournefort, and then pass over all intermediate authors and 
start again with Linne. Some fixed point must be had and every- 
thing beyond rigidly excluded, or there will be no fixity in nomencla- 
ture. The citation of Tournefort arises, he says, from pietism and a 
little French patriotism. "Tournefort was shoved forward by De 

Candolle, but De Candolle and his followers ought first to have 

troubled themselves about the generally neglected contemporaries of 
16 
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Linne, and have it yet to do before they make so long a leap 
backward." 

The remainder of his argument is, in effect, as follows : The genus- 
nomenclature before Linn6 was very crude. Barbarous vernacular 
names, double names, as Barba-Jovis, etc., names in opsis, pseudo, etc. 
abounded to an intolerable extent. In his Flora Lapponica, Linn6 
outlined to some extent, but only to some extent, the system and 
reform which he introduced in his Systema Naturce of 1735. After 
1735 the changes which Linne made in genus-nomenclature were for 
the most part capricious and made to confound or punish his contem- 
poraries. It cannot be said that any of his works has been taken as 
the starting point. He made many changes for various reasons dur- 
ing his life, and his pupils and editors took his latest changes and 
handed them down, though some of them have not been followed. 
The foundation of modern genus nomenclature was permanently laid 
in 1735. All changes thereafter were in the details only. For these 
reasons Kuntze claims that this edition is the " only one which has a 
rightful claim to be the starting point." " There is," he says, " no 
rightful or moral ground for pushing aside the first and fundamental 
work of Linne?' Accordingly he lays down two rules : 

" 1. Linne's Systema Naturce, editio prima princeps, 1735, stands as 
the first consistently carried out Linnean system of nomenclature and 
system of genera ; the work of 1753 for the first consistently carried 
out Linnean nomenclature for species." 

As there is some doubt as to the exact time of the year at which the 
work of 1735 appeared, he adds: "2. In order to have an undoubt- 
edly firm basis and a certain point of time for the beginning of our 
nomenclature, I have cut out from competition all the publications of 
other authors appearing in 1735 and bearing 1735 on the title page, 
and have allowed it (the competition) to begin first with the end of 
1735 — beginning of 1736, on the foundation of Linnets Systema I." 

Admitting that there is no " moral " ground for pushing aside the 
edition of 1735, it remains to be seen how far there may not be practi- 
cal grounds for so doing. This question he does not sufficiently con- 
sider. Many of Linne's later names, whatever motive may have led 
to their introduction, are great improvements upon his earlier ones. 
His last names have become firmly established, and there are good 
reasons for tolerating in him, the founder of nomenclature, some 
things which we need not countenance in his successors. We can 
take Linne's last names for the purpose of getting a fixed and perma- 
nent nomenclature without committing ourselves to submission to the 
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yoke of Robert Brown and his successors. But if authors go back to 
Linn6's last names at all, there should be some fixed point beyond 
which they are not to go, and at which citation should stop. The 
adoption of the 1735 edition does not require as large a number of 
changes as one would suppose — indeed the number is relatively very 
small, and it certainly has the advantage of furnishing a certain, 
unmistakable and eminently logical foundation for nomenclature. 

Section 14 is devoted to a number of proposed additions and amend- 
ments to the international rules, which make them more strict and 
definite, and modify some of them in accordance with his views as 
explained in the preceding sections. They are of such length, that 
but a few can be noticed here. 

He proposes to amend article 51 by striking out the words " higher 
or " and adding at the end of the article " on elevation of a group, the 
author who founded the group should be cited, either alone with a 
§ mark preceding, or with the other author behind in the second 
position." The last is of course to avoid what he calls " seduction." 
His object in making the change is to get a citation that will indicate 
clearly the origin of the name, so that there can be no doubt as to its 
validity against intermediate names. But he makes a distinction 
between the elevation and the reduction of a group, claiming that his 
rule should apply to the former only, and that in the latter case the 
correction only should be cited, and he argues this at some length. 
His reason is that to extend the rule to both cases would encourage 
undue haste and radicalism. So on the other hand, it may be said 
that his restricted rule put a premium upon undue conservatism, 
which sometimes does not demand much deliberation. His idea seems 
to be that a writer should feel that he describes species under new 
genera at his peril. It is somewhat inconsistent with his principles 
to allow any possibility of confusion for the purpose of chastizing 
genus-mongers ; and it cannot be denied that intermediate names 
must be guarded against as much in one case as in the other. 
Throughout the book he is conspicuously hostile to genus-division. 
In this instance he seems to have carried his zeal too far. 

In article 60 he proposes to strike out paragraphs 3 and 4, which he 
adds to article 28, aud to substitute 11 paragraphs giving forms to be 
rejected. Of these 10 is " double genus-names," with three exceptions 
however, of which (b) is " personal names put together which result in 
a flowing word." This is not exactly consistent. How much worse 
are double genus-names than " flowing words " (!) like " Sirhookera," 
" Hallowmullera ", etc ? 
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His eleventh paragraph is : " In case of halves of separable ancient 
genus-names, if the first word is valid and capable of standing alone, 
and is not the name of a higher group, then the first word stands. 
Accordingly he gives us " Bursa " for Capsella, and our common weed 
he writes " Bursa paster is Wigg." 

To article 66 he adds : "Names which rest upon unlike orthogra- 
phy or are only to be distinguished by the presence or addition of final 
syllables, only stand as different words when they differ in one unlike 
consonant standing between two vowels or lacking in one of the 
words." He then proposes an addition to the effect that vernacular 
names and the younger of two pseudo-homonymes (e. g. Apium L and 
Apios Moench., within his rule) be adopted and Latinized or altered, as 
the case may be, by the addition of two or three letters ; e. g. Vochy 
Aubl. he makes "Vochysia Aubl. corr. O.K.;" Apios, "Apiosus 
Haller corr. 0. K." He lays down some more exceptions and addi- 
tions, which are quite strictly formulated, and finally proposes this : 
" Permissible name corrections do not warrant the citation of the cor- 
recting author in the first place, either for genera or for the names of 
species to be joined therewith." He also lays it down that names' like 
Heurckia and Vanheurckia, Candollea and Decandollea must stand as 
distinct. I believe I am justified in saying, however, that Saccardia 
(or as he writes it Saccardoa) and Pasaccardoa or Marckia and 
Lamarckia (both of which stand under his rule) are much more likely 
to be confused in practice than Apios and Apium, certainly more so 
than Capnodes and Capnodium, which conflict under his rule, so that 
he rejects the latter. Besides his " corrections " (as Apiosus) are fatal 
to the meaning of a name, and as a rule add nothing to its sound. It 
is all very well to have strict rules here as elsewhere, but there is 
room in this place for the application of a little common sense. 

A suggestion which he makes for a new article is interesting, and 
will not seem unreasonable to those who have tried to deal with works 
in Polish or Hungarian which sometimes appear. It is : " Article 69. 
Publications are only admissible for competition for valid nomencla- 
ture so long and so far as they are printed in Latin characters and 
appear in the Latin, English, French or German languages; but for 
gothic characters this has no retrospective force." To be strictly just 
this should include Italian ; in other respects the rule is desirable. 

Section 15, additions, etc., to Pritzel's Thesaurus and § 16, a vigor- 
ous and well written article in English on " Modern English Nomen- 
clature " close the introduction. 
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The revision itself follows, the genera in each family being taken up 
alphabetically. Details of all kinds abound in notes, etc., and are 
often very interesting (e. g., notes on proper spelling, on botanical 
Latin, etc.). But no confusion is produced by them or the revisions 
of genus-limits and monographs scattered through the work. . One 
thing might be mentioned. He unites Aster and Solidago and inter- 
mediate groups in the genus Aster, giving quite a full discussion of his 
reasons. He also works out the proper species-name combinations 
whenever he changes a genus-name. Many things might be commented 
upon did space permit, but the introduction indicates the nature of all 
the changes. 

Just what the effect of the work will be cannot be foretold. Many 
of the suggestions will hardly be adopted. Others, it is to be hoped, 
will be. As the most thorough piece of work yet done in a direction 
now receiving much attention it must have some influence. Certainly 
the admirable discussion in the introduction of the defects of our pres- 
ent nomenclature and the causes of them cannot fail to have consider- 
able effect, and constitutes the most valuable part of the work. The 
author appears in the introduction as a keen and severe, yet on occa- 
sion, appreciative critic, and if we are to believe his statement that he 
worked from thirteen to fourteen hours a day for the last three years, 
no one can charge him with haste, or say as he does of Durand, that 
he has not put time enough upon his work. 

One acquires a good deal of prejudice against the book on first 
glancing it over, which disappears on a more thorough reading of the 
introduction. Paradox as it is, the only way to attain an unchanga- 
ble and uniform nomenclature is to make changes now with an iron 
hand. " Unambiguous rules and priority," as he ever says, " are the 
only sound principles by which we can bring order in [to] nomencla- 
ture. The changes necessitated by priority should be made as 

promptly and as thoroughly as possible, and — as we may wish it — if 
possible at once, in one book. — Roscoe Pound, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
February 8, 1892. 

Literature of Parasites, No. II. — M. Braun. " Diesogenannte 
freischwiramende Sporocyste." (Centralblatt f. Bakl. u. Par. 1891, 
X 7, p. 215-219.) 

In 1885 Prof. Ramsay Wright, of Canada, found a peculiar free- 
swimming organism which he considered to be a free-swimming sporo- 
cyst. Prof. Braun, of Konigsberg, recently found some similar organ- 
isms, which he traced to Limnaeus palustris var. corvus. Braun dif- 



